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he derived much from the work of Charcot,
Janet, Liebeault, and Bernheim. Upon his re-
turn to the United States he entered upon the
practice of general medicine. In 1885, he mar-
ried Fanny Lithgow Payson, of Salem, Mass.
To this union two children were born.

Specializing: in neurology, psychotherapy, and
abnormal psychology, Prince was encouraged by
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who predicted for him a
brilliant future. From 1882 to 1886, he was
physician for diseases of the nervous system at
the Boston Dispensary, and from 1885 to 1913,
at the Boston City Hospital. He was instruc-
tor in neurology at Harvard Medical School
from 1895 to 1898; professor of neurology at
Tufts College Medical School from 1902 to
1912, and professor emeritus thereafter; asso-
ciate professor of abnormal and dynamic psy-
chology at Harvard University from 1926 to
1928. He lectured at various times at the Uni-
versity of California, Clark University, and the
universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and
Edinburgh; and he read papers before numer-
ous medical, neurological, psychiatric, and psy-
chological congresses. At different times he was
president of the American Neurological Asso-
ciation and of the American Psychopathological
Association. He published six books: The Na-
ture of Mind and Human Automatism (1885),
The Dissociation of a Personality (1906), The
Unconscious (1913), The Psychology of the
Kaiser (1915), The Creed of Deutschtum
(1918), and Clinical and Experimental Studies
in Personality (1929, edited by Dr. A. A. Ro-
back), in addition to several collaborations and
over a hundred articles and monographs on vari-
ous political, philosophical, medical, and psy-
chological subjects, especially on phases of neu-
rology and abnormal psychology. In 1906, he
founded the Journal of Abnormal Psychology,
which he edited up to the time of his death.

From a rather delicate childhood, Prince had
developed into a vigorous, even robustious, per-
sonality, whose love of activity and contest was
tempered by a fine sportsmanship and personal
detachment. Becoming keenly interested in men-
tal dissociation, he was able, in the early years
of the century, to draw much attention to this
important subject and to its significance in de-
termining the treatment of certain types of nerv-
ous disorder at a time when the "rest cure" was
much in vogue. The "Beauchamp" case in par-
ticular, which he described in The Dissociation
of a Personality, soon became, as it remains, fa-
mous. He established a great many significant
facts, particularly in the field of psychoneurotic
and hypnotic phenomena; he was judicious in
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his inferences; he put forward useful and stimu-
lating conceptions; he continued to investigate
and to learn from other investigators (includ-
ing Freud), while disclaiming finality for his
own system; and he saw the importance of allied
subjects, and the economy of formulating his
own results in scientifically acceptable language.
He developed a psychology of the abnormal
which integrates neurology, general psychology,
and allied subjects very effectively, with great
benefit to them all, including psychiatry and
mental hygiene.

He showed how the most striking functional
abnormalities could be conceived neuro-psy-
chologically, sometimes as simple habits, some-
times as conflicting patterns in the personality,
and sometimes as dissociated systems, but al-
ways as resultants of varied motivation in a
complex environment. Conflict and dissociation
are the destructive factors in any such situation,
he maintained, while opposed to them as tenden-
cies, yet aiding them at times, are the processes
of association and integration, which come out
particularly in the meanings things have for us.
Meanings, for Prince, are the product of experi-
ence; and when they became so untoward as
to favor disruption of personality, the psycho-
therapist must see that these meanings become
changed, by analytic reeducation, to the end of
dissolving the conflicts and reintegrating the per-
sonality as a dynamic whole. Hence while his
panpsychism, his answer to the early mind-body
problem, failed to impress scholars, he developed
abnormal psychology fundamentally.

At the same time, he influenced his fellows in
other ways. In college he was prominent as an
athlete, was active in introducing Rugby foot-
ball; throughout his life he was an active
yachtsman. He organized the Public Franchise
League, which did much for his city's position
in relation to the public-utility corporations; he
was instrumental in securing the passage and
adoption of the present Boston Charter. Dur-
ing the World War, on his own account he or-
ganized extensive propaganda for the Allies; his
Psychology of the Kaiser influenced the type of
propaganda put over the German lines by the
British government; he lectured in various
countries on the War; in 1915, he was chairman
of the Serbian Distress Fund; in 1918, as a
representative of the State of Massachusetts, he
directed the Soldiers* and Sailors* Information
Bureau in Paris; he was chairman of various
Boston and Massachusetts reception committees
for missions from abroad; and for his services
during the War he received decorations from
the Serbian, Japanese, and French governments.
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